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It Took Two Weeks Salary To Buy Special Dress 


MILFORD — ‘‘We’re becoming part of 
history . . . 100 years from now someone 
will look back and wonder what we were 
like.”’ 

That’s how Marie J. Parente, Chairman 
of the Board of Selectmen, views this 
town’s Bicentennial Celebration — one she 
readily admits she approaches with ‘‘deep 
admiration and respect for what our 
forefathers have given us.” 

Mrs. Parente grew up on the family 
farm on East Street Extension and recalls 
with pleasure Sunday gatherings of aunts 
and uncles ‘‘to taste what had been made 
and preserved that week.”’ 

She remembers being a student in the 
original Sacred Heart School, a yellow 
wooden building, and sitting in classroom 
sniffing the tantalizing aromas of meat- 
balls and sauces coming through the open 
windows. 

Other childhood memories included 
marching in the annual: Memorial Day 
parade in her white First Communion 
dress and veil, and ‘‘our white shoes that 
often gave us blisters.” 

On Saturdays she collected from her 
mothers milk route customers. She says 
she thought that duty was ‘‘fun’’ because 
the customers always give treats to the lit- 
tle dark-eyed girl. 
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MARIE J. PARENTE 


When she grew older, Mrs. Parente sold 
shoes for George Cooper on Main Street 
earning 30 cents an hour. She remembers 
carefully saving two weeks salary to 
purchase ‘‘a very special dress’’ 


residents of Bellingham 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


She was married on Feb. 10, 1945 to 
Francis A. Parente and says her wedding 
day fell two days after a mini-blizzard 
blanketed Milford. Robert Costa made the 
trip to Worcester with a snowplow to get 
her wedding gown. 

The Parente’s have two children, 
Angela is a Milford Area Visiting Nurse 
and the wife of Attorney Charles J. 
Brucato, Jr. Their son Christopher is a 
graduate of Babson College. They also 
have two grandchildren, Charles J. 
Brucato III and Lisa Marie Brucato. 

Mrs. Parente is currently serving her 
eighth year on the Board of Selectmen and 
has announced her candidacy for area 
State Represenative. 

She was a founding officer of the 
Rossello Guild of Sacred Heart Parish, a 
member of the Sons of Italy and the 
Milford Junior Women’s Club. 

Mrs. Parente states the Bicentennial 
celebration is an opportunity to relive 
history. It’s a “continuity” between the 
past and the future-it gives the celebrants 
an “immortality,” according to Mrs. 
Parente. 

“Tt moves me deeply,” she said. ‘‘The 
residents of Milford always respond to 
celebrations, I know they join in this 
celebration.” 


Marie Parente for a great 26 years of dedicated 
and the Milford area 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


LOBAR PNEUMONIA 


NOW REPORTABLE 


The State Department of Health at a meeting held April 3, 1917, Vated That the list of 
diseases declared dangerous to the public health within the meaning of sections 49, 50 and 52 
of Revised Laws 75, as amended, be further amended by adding LOBAR PNEUMONIA, 


beginning May 1, 


Actinomycosis 
Anterior poliomyelitis 
Anthrax 
Asiatic Cholera 
Chicken pox 
Diphtheria 
Dog-bite (requiring anti- 
rabic treatment) 

Dysentery : ~~ 

a. Amebic 

b. Bacillary 


Loa 


1917, so that the said list now reads as follows: 


Epidemic Cerebrospinal Malaria 
Meningitis Measles 
German Measles Mumps 
Glanders Pellagra 
Hookworm disease Plague 


Infectious diseases of 


Pneumonia (lobar only) 
tNeLcyve a 


Rabies 

Scarlet fever 
Septic sore throat 
Smallpox 


a, Ophthalmia Neo, 
b. Sup. Conjunctivitis 
c. Trachoma 


Leprosy Tetanus 


SPECIAL 


ao 


Trichinosis 
Tuberculosis (all forms) 
Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 
Whooping cough 
Yellow tever 


HEALTH ALERT 


TRIBUTE TO A POET 


Poetry was a big part of our learn- 
ing experience. I think we all remem- 
ber learning The Village Blacksmith. 
However a lot ofus didn't know another 
story - about the chestnut tree. 

Longfellow's blacksmith shop was 
more than poetic license. It sat on 
Brattle St. in Cambricge, Massachusett 
and the proprietor was one Dexter Prat 


And yes, the "spreading chestnut tree" 
stood out front of the shop. Brattle 
St. was widened in 1876, and the tree 
fell victim to progress. However, the 
children of Cambridge, as well as the 
town, took the wood and had a chair 
produced from it in honor of the poet. 
It was presented to him on his 72nd 
birthday. 

The chair is described as a "black 
stained Eastlake-style armchair" made 
from the wood of the "Spreading ‘Chest- 
nut Tree'’ by H. Edgar Hartwell of 
Boston. The seat was tufted leather, 
the seat rail carved in the gothic or 
black-letter style with a portion of 
the verse from the original poem etch- 
ed around the rails; 


And the children coming home from 
school, 

Look in the open door, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


The chair was presented to Longfellow 


on February 22,1879, by the children 
of Cambridge, a few of which probably 
"caught those burning sparks" in their 
youth. The chair currently resides in 
the first-floor study at Longfellow 
House, at the Longfellow National 
Historic Site, 105 Brattle St. Camb- 
ridge, MA 02138, under the care of the 
Nationsl Park Service. 

Longfellow was so impressed with 
the gift that hecomposed a poem for 
the children of Cambridge as a way of 
saying thanks. 


Am I a king that I should call my own 

This splendid Ebon throne? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 

Can I proclaim it mine? 

Only perhaps, by right divine of song 

It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut 
tree 

Of old was sung by me. 


There by the blacksmith's forge, 
beside the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed 
alive, 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of autumn, 
shout, 

Tossed its great arms about. 

the shining chestnuts, bursting from 
the sheath, 

Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its branch- 
es bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home 
at) last; 

And a whisper of the past. 


And thus, dear children, have ye made 
for me 

This day a jubilee. 

And to my more than threescore years 
and ten, 

Brought back my youth again. 


Only your love and remembrance could, 

Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless 
now so long, 

Blossom again in song. 
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MEMORTES OF GROWING-UP IN BELLINGHAM 


Do you remember Herbert Ambler's Amusement Park on route 140, where 
the Post Office is now?? As near as I can remember, Mr. Ambler sold his 
property on Scott Hill Road to Jack Graves and bought 15 acres of land 
that was between Rte. 140 and Blackstone St....I think it was about 1936. 
He had about 20 goats and 10 ponies. He had slides and swings and a 
merry-go-round and other rides. 


He had goats pulling wagons for rides, also pony rides. It was a great 
time for my brothers and I, as we got to help with the animals all week, to 


make sure they had feed and water and were clean for the weekends. We didn't 


make much money, but we could ride the ponies and rides for free. 


The hurricane of 1938 took down the rides and I don't remember if the 
park opened in 1939 or not...All this was next door to where we lived. 


Mr. Ambler had 3 good, strong sons and he started Ambler Lumber Co. in 
1939...He had a saw mill for turning logs into boards but didn't have an 
electric motor or gas engine to run the mill. I remember his sons pushing 
the log onto the carrier to cut it into boards. It was not long before 
he had a truck motor hooked up to push the log through the cycle. In the 
early 1940s he was going to the Cape Cod canal area and bringing logs 
back to cut into lumber. 


Another adventure in my early days in Bellingham was a trip with Bud 
Ambler, a son. He had a Brockway truck with a 30 foot trailer and he hauled 
hay to sell to farmers and horse owners in the area. At that timethere was 
a good demand for good baled hay. I remember, we delivered some hay as far 
as Boston, Brockton and FA11 River. There were 5 or 6 trucks hauling hay 
from Vermont and New York. The roads were all 2-lane highways also. Going 
after a load was great fun in the daylight, but coming home was a long 
night. We would chew gum and eat peanuts to stay awake on the ride home. 


Another great memory of my youth was the good times we had going to 
Norfolk County Agricultural High Schooi , the first Sat. in May. All the 
counties in eastern Mass. would arrive at the school apout 9:00 A.M. All 
sorts of activities took place all day. At noon, $1:00 would get you all 
you could eat(a2 al oa cold milk was $.05, hot doys were $.70) Tt was one 
of the highest rated agricultural schools in eastern United States. 


I remember the good times of growing up in Bellingham. It was a nice 
partuon thiseoigq world atom voein. a 


Maurice Patrick 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


SUPERSTITIONS 


Everyone has heard or read about 
the Salem witches. If things went 
wrong, it was believed to be due to a 
witch s curse. The witch would be a 


woman whom folks thought different in | 


some way. Children would often make 
up stories that adults believed and 
some poor woman would be hanged. 
Governor Bellingham's sister was hang- 
ed as a witch. If one was of a diff- 


were considered evil and the devil's 
advocate. Massachusetts folk seemed 
more superstitious than most. If live 
stock died, a house burned, a garden 
failed, milk soured, a bad storm came 
up or any other thing not considered 
quite normal, some poor soul would be 
blamed. 

Even today, many superstitions are 
still practiced. Although no one 
speaks of blaming witches for their 
problems, many people will blame some- 
else for their own shortcomings. 

Salem is no longer on a witch hunt 
but due to it s reputation of the past 
it has become quite a tourist attract- 
ion. 

Some superstitions of yesterday 
and today are: 
Knocking on wood, 
bird in the house, finding a penny 
(from heaven), 7 being a lucky number, 
13 an unlucky number, black cat cross- 
ing your path, walking under a ladder, 
spilling salt and throwing a bit 
over the shoulder, breaking a mirror 
and expecting seven year's bad luck, 
beginning a journey on Friday, sitting 
with thirteen at a table, hanging a 
charm around a child's neck, sitting 
a hen on an odd number of eggs, putt- 
ing trust in a rusty horseshoe, see- 
ing the moon over a particular should- 
er, crossing the fingers when telling 
a lie,putting a penny ina gift purse 
or wallet, hanging a horseshoe open 
end up, wearing an opal meant bad 
luck, a moonstone was considered lucky 
wishing on a wishbone,carrying the 
bride over the threshold, a bride 
wearing something old, something new, 
something borrowed and something blue, 
large buildings and hotels with no 
thirteenth floor,the fortune teller, 
the evil eye, the Ouija board,and the 


ground hog seeing his shadow. 
Kietlalles 


a falling star, A 


Event 


article was given to me 


readers. 
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SLOW DANCE 


Have you ever watched the kids 

On a merry-go-round? 

Or listened to the rain 

Slapping on the ground? 

Ever follow a butterfly's erratic 
flight? 


erent religion than the majority, they} Pip cozega Leas Una DEO sche, Laing 


nVgnt2 
You better slow down. 
Don't dance so fast. 
Time is short. 
The music won't last. 
Do you run through each day! 


| On the fly? 
+ When you ask How are you? 


Do you hear the reply? 
When the day is done 
Do you lie in your bed 


( With the next hundred chores 


Running through your head? 

You'd better slow down 

Don't dance so fast. 

Time is short. 

The music won't last. 

Ever told your child, 

We'll do it tomorrow? 

Atid in your haste 

Not see his sorrow? 

Ever lost touch 

"Cause you never had time 

To.calkl andysay, "hi"? 

You'd better slow down. 

Don't dance so fast. 

The music won't last. 

When you run so fast to get somewhere 

You miss half the fun of getting there. 

When you worry and hurry through your 
day, 

It's like an unopened gift.... 

Thrown away. 

Life is not a race. 

Do take it slower 

Hear the music 

Before the song is over. 


About the time we think we can make 
ends meet, somebody moves the ends. 
Herbert Hoover 


MAS 


WOONSOCKET CALL 
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BELLINGHAM — A 40-by- 
80-foot section of a depart- 
ment store roof collapsed at 
4:30 p.m. Saturday, showering 
dozens of customers with de- 
bris and rainwater ahd send- 
ing 18 women and children to 
the hospital. 


All except one were treated 
for cuts and bruises and re- 
leased from Woonsocket, R.I., 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Jessie Christianson of 
Bridgewater sustained a brok- 
en right ankle and was ad- 
mitted to the hospital, where 
she was listed in good condi- 
tion. oP 

A woman and two children 
were directly under the first 


section which collapsed, but. 
they were pulled out of the- 


wreckage 
injuries. 

Two babies were saved 
when the shopping cart in 
which they were riding pro- 
tected them from falling deb- 
r 


with only minor 


is. 

Police and fire officials 
said the weight of consider- 
able rainwater on the roof 
could have caused the cave- 
in, 

A heavy rainstorm ended 
about five minutes before the 
rof fell in, most of it onto the 
men’s department. 

The store, Warwick Shop- 
pers World, is a large, one- 
story building just across the 
state line from Woonsocket 
on Rte. 126. 

It is part of a three-store 
shopping center. 

Police estimated 1000 per- 
sons were in the store at the 
time of the collapse. 

The roof fell only 20 feet 
from check-out lines where 
Scores. of persons were 
standing in line. 


.men from 
‘communities in Massachusetts 


1967. 

The roof came down with 
“sa loud, grinding, popping, 
peeling noise,” said Russell 
Sweeney of Bellingham, 


manager of thete levision de-: 


partment in the rear of the 
store. 


“There was panic,” Sween- 
ey said. “Some people stand- 
ing under the roof had time 
to get out of the way be- 
cause it didn’t fall in one 
big drop—it took a few sec- 
onds.” 


After the collapse, store 
guards, employees and other 
customers helped pull the 
injured from the debris. 


They were joined within 
minutes by police and fire- 
10 surrounding 


and Rhode Island. 


Store Manager Harold 
Kerzner, 46, of Pawtucket, 
R.I., was led away from the 
scene by a policeman who 
said, “If he’d stayed in any 
longer he would have 
fainted. He said he wasn’t in- 
jured but he was in a state of 
panic. 

“I guess that’s understand- 
able.” 


Police quickly ordered 
large cranes brought in to 
pull off debris and make sure 
no one was left trapped. 


Cables from the boom of 
one crane were attached to 
the roof to prevent further 
collapse. 


The store was closed im- 
mediately after the accident 
and the area around it roped 
off. 


Fire officials said there was 
heavy water damage to the in- 
side of the store. 


WEIGHT OF RAIN WATER—A portion of the 
roof of the Warwick Shoppers’ World in Bellingham 
collapsed Saturday under the weight of rain water. 
(UPI). 


Store’s Roof Falls; 
18 Shoppers Hurt 


WARWICK SHOPPERS WORLD 
Present site of the 
South Bellingham Stop 
& Shop parking lot. 


IF YOU WERE REARED IN A SMALL TOWN..... 


__--you could name everyone who graduated from High School with you 
_---almost everyone in your school also had a cousin there 


----you would know what 4-H stood for 


----you knew everyone in the 4th of July Parade 
__--the mini-mall where you now shop has more stores than 
your entire hometown did 


@ fs 


CURRENT EVENTS 
90 Years ago 


Automobile Accidents 
More than 13,000 persons were 
killed and 350,000 were injured in 
automobile accidents in the United 


States in the first eight months of| 


1926. These figures are given by 
the American Road _ Builders’ 
Association. Officials of the asso- 
ciation will meet in Philadelphia 
Oct. 20 to discuss ways and means 
to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents. , 
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Teapot Dome Again 


The famous Teapot Dome lease 
of Government oil lands in Wyo- 
ming has just been declared void 
by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at St. Louis, Mo. This 
reverses a decision, made by the 
U. S. District Court of Wyoming 
in 1925, upholding the lease. The 
Circuit Court has instructed the 
District Court of Wyoming to can- 
cel the lease at once. 


The Teapot Dome oil lands were 
leased to the Mammoth Oil Com- 
pany, controlled by Harry F. Sin- 
clair, while Albert B. Fall was 
Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet, from 
March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1923. 
The lease was made for the Gov- 
ernment by Secretary Fall, who, it 
was shown in an investigation by 
the U. S. Senate, was paid large 
sums by Harry F. Sinclair and 
other big oil men. The Govern- 


|ment then began a lawsuit in the 


U. S. Courts to annul the lease. 
It is that lawsuit that the U. S. 
Circuit Court has just decided in 
favor of the Government. 


34 
Rare Postage Stamps 

Some of the rarest postage 
stamps in the world will be shown 
at the International Philatelic 
Exhibition, which opens in New 
York City, Oct. 16, and will con- 
tinue for a week. More than 600 
stamp collectors of the United 
States and foreign countries have 
entered their most valuable stamps 
for the exhibition. One stamp for 
which the owner paid $32,500 will 
be shown. It was issued by British 
Guiana. The closing day of the 
exhibition will be known as Junior 
Day. Boys and girls who attend 
on that day will be given an oppor- 
tunity to hear a lecture on the edu- 
cational value of stamp collecting. 


Our Future Population 


Tf the population of the United 
States continues to increase at the 
present rate it will be necessary 
for this nation to make big ad- 
vances in scientific discovery or to 
lower its standard of living. That 
is the opinion of Sevretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. “The industrial life | 
ot America,’? he says, “and the 
health and well-being of our peo- 
ple are clearly dependent on future 
applications of new discoveries in 
the physical and biological sci- 
ences. If we are to go on increas- 
ing our population we must either 
advance in scientific discovery or 
we must recede in our standard of 
living. But even of more impor- 
tance is the advance of human 
thought, the stimulation to the 
human mind which comes from 
the advance of science.’”’ Some 
scientists estimate that the United 
States will reach a maximum pop- 
ulation of about 200 million in the 
year 2100. Others estimate the 
future maximum population at 
half a billion. 


Twenty Million Motor Vehicles 


During the first six months of 
1926 a total of 19,697,832 motor 
vehicles (passenger automobiles, 
trucks, etc.) were registered in the 
United States, says a report of the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Perhaps 
by this time the total registrations 
exceed twenty million. Five States 
each had more than a million 
motor vehicles, as follows: New 


York,: 1,562,492; California, 
1,450,570; Ohio, 1,370,756; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,326,682; Illinois, 
Le ieoGor Michigan was ap- 
proaching the million mark, with 
992,178, while Texas had 904,050. 


Billions of Postage Stamps 


A total of 17,482,834,894 post- 
age stamps were issued by the 
Post Office Department in 1925, 
says Harry S. New, Postmaster 
General in the Cabinet. This huge 
total represented a money value 
of nearly 460 million dollars. Mr. 
New pays a high compliment to 
stamp collectors. He says: ‘‘The 
detection of counterfeit stamps de- 
signed to defraud has been made 
in nearly every instance by a stamp 
collector who was puzzled by some 
slight peculiarity not existing in 
the original stamp.”’ 

The Post Office Department has 
just issued a new memorial stamp 
which commemorates the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of White Plains. That battle 
was fought Oct. 28,1776. The new 
stamp is of the two-cent denomina- 
tion, is light red in color, and its 
design shows a cannon and four 
gunners, 
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| MARINES ARE CALLED UPON 
TO GUARD THE U. S. MAILS 


President and Cabinet Take Action 
Following Bandit Raid in New 
Jersey—Postmaster -Gen- 
eral’s Plans. 


cy Aroused by numerous mail rob- 
beries during the past few months, 
President Coolidge and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have decided 
to call U. S. marines into action to 
protect the mails. The most recent 
mail hold-up took place on the 
streets of Blizabeth, N. J. Bandits 
attacked a mail truck, killed the 
driver and escaped with more than 
$150,000 in currency. 

This is not the first time marines 
have beén called upon to protect 
the mails. In 1921, twenty-five 
hundred marines were assigned to 
guard the mails and they suc- 
ceeded in largely reducing the 
number of mail robberies. 


“Mails Must Be Protected”’ 


“Tf it takes the Army and Navy 
to do it, the U. S. mails must be 
protected and the lives of postal 
employees safeguarded,’’ says 
Postmaster General New. The 
Postmaster General plans to use 
the marines until the Post Office 
Department can organize and equip 
a large enough force of armed 
guards of its own to protect the 
mails against bandits, He has an- 
nounced that he will ask Congress, 
as soon as it convenes in Decem- 
ber, for an emergency appropria- 
tion of one million dollars to cover 
the expense for Post Office guards. 


Appeals to Big Industries 


The Postmaster General appealed 
to the big industries throughout 
the country to stop sending large 
shipments of currency for payroll 
purposes through the mails. He 
would have those industries pay 
their workers by means of bank 
checks. Another suggestion made 
by Mr. New is that robbing the 
mails be made a capital offense, 
that is, a crime punishable with 
death. “I think,’ he says, “it 
should be made a capital offense 
to attack the United States mails 
with arms, and I propose to rec- 
ommend to Congress that legisla- 
tion be enacted to that effect.” 


iMillions of Radio Sets 


There are more than five million 
radio sets in use in the United 
States, says a report of the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association. The 
number of sets in use in this coun- 


try in 1920 was only 37,000. 


TEST YOUR MEMORY 


Can you name the products that used the 
following ads, slogans, or symbols? The 
year listed is the year that the ad, slogan, or 
symbol was first used. They all first 
appeared fifty or more years ago. Some are 
still in use today. The answers are at the 
bottom of the next column. 


1956 “You’re in good hands with ——_” 
. 1950’s “See the USA in your.” 
1949 “A little dab willdo you” | 
1921 “I'd walk a mile for a u 
1935 “M’m! M’m! Good!” 
1929 “The pause that refreshes” 
1917 “Say it with flowers” 
1934 “When you care enough to send 
theiveryibest Fe 
1932 “Snap! Crackle! Pop!” 7" & 
. 1952 “Finger lickin’ good” | 
. 1954 “The milk chocolate melts in your’ 
mouth, notin yourhand” | 
. 1915 “Good to the last drop” 
. 1925 “Ask the man who owns one” 


eCNAWEWNS 


— 
=o 


— 
No 


— 
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— 
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. 1956 “You'll wonder where the yellow 
went when you brush your teeth 
with” 

. 1953 “Sometimes you feel like a nut, 
sometimes you don’t” 

16. 1946 “Which twin has the fa 


17. 1896 “All the news that’s fit to print” 


— 
GN 


18 1926 “It Beats - as it Sweeps - as it 
Cleans” 
19. 1956 “It takes a licking and keeps on 
ticking” 
20. 1940’s “Look sharp, feel sharp” | 
21. 1935 “Breakfastof Champions” ——_ 
22. 1914 “When it rains, it pours” 
23. 1941 “Americarunson__ time” 
24. 1940’s “Flying Red Horse” (symbol) ——__ 
25. 1950’s “Wearethemenof __—. We go 
from Maine to Mexico with this 
great gasoline of ours.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 1809-1865 
Born: Harding County, KY 
Wife: Mary Todd Lincoln 
Number of children: 4 
Education: little formal education 
Profession: Clerk, Military, Lawyer, Store 
Owner 
Military Service: Captain 
Dates of Presidency: 3/4/1861 — 4/15/1865 


Quotes trom President Lincoln 

-“Be sure you put your feet in the nght place, 
then stand firm.” 

-““Nearly all men can stand adversity, but if you 
want to test a man’s character, give him 
power.” 

-“Tis better to remain silent and be thought a 
fool, than to speak and remove all doubt.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Born: Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, 

VA 
Wife: Martha Dandridge Custis Washington 
Number of Children: 2 adopted (Martha’s) 
Education: little formal education 
Profession: Military, Surveyor 
Military Service: General 
Dates of Presidency: 4/30/1789 — 3/3/1797 


Quotes from President Washington 
-“Government is not reason. It is not 
eloquence. It is force, like fire: a dangerous 
servant and a terrible master.” 

-“Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a plant 
of rapid growth.” 

-“Ninety-nine percent of the failures come from 
people who have the habit of making excuses.” 


ANSWERS 
1. Allstate; 2. Chevrolet; 3. Brylcream; 4. Camel; 5. 
Campbell Soup; 6. Coca-Cola; 7. FTD (Inter- 
flora); 8. Hallmark; 9. Kelloggs Rice Krispies; 10. 
Kentucky Fried Chicken; 11. M& M’s; 12. Maxwell 
House Coffee; 13. Packard Automobile; 14. 
Pepsodent; 15. Peter Paul Mounds; 16. Toni; 
17. New York Times; 18. Hoover Vacuum Clean-er; 
19. Timex; 20. Gillette; 21. Wheaties; 22. Morton 
Salt; 23. Bulova; 24. Mobil; 25. Texaco 


An Ideal Place to Spend a Vacation 


EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISEMENT 


Brochure circulated primarily to ‘stage people’ 
in early 1900's. 


Fairview House, (at corner of Hartford Ave. 
and Grove St.), is one of the healthiest and 
most popular resorts in Mass. It is on a high 
elevation in one of the most healthy and beauti- 
ful localities, overlooking the beautiful village 
of South Milford. The farm borders the Charles 
River, where there is good boating and fishing. 
Fairview House was built by a prominent phy- 
sician for a hospital, but has been remodeled 
into a summer resort. It is only 30 miles from 
Boston, on the N.Y. N.H. & H. R.R.; trains leave 
the South Station 8:30 A.M. and 3:43 P.M. Cars 
stop at the farm. Fare 72 cents by steam, by 
electric, by So. Framingham, 35 cents. Five 
minutes walk to farm. Fairview House stands 
in the midst of beautiful shade trees, including 
Pine, Ash, Mulberry and stately Elms, has broad 
piaza, pine groves, beautiful walks and drives, 
good R.F.D. mail service, five minutes walk to 


post office, church, store and electrics. Table 


supplied with all the fresh milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, chicken and vegetables and all the country 
luxuries raised on a farm. 

Makes the sick well and the well stronger. 
Pure water, cool breezes and airy rooms, makes 
the hottest day enjoyable. Hot and cold water, 
with bath and all the home comforts and priv- 
ileges of country enjoyment, with games. 

Come to the country, for God made the 
country and man made the city. 

“Ah peace walks down the winding path that 
leads home from the hill; 

Her presence with a tranquil joy, with com- 
fort my heart fills; 

Assurance of love divine comes stealing to 
my breast; 

I seem to hear Him say, I give to my be- 
loved rest.” 

Don’t be deceived, come to a real farm where 
there are all the animals as on a well kept farm 
not simply a boarding house where everything 
is bought from the market. 

Terms: $6.00 to $7.00 per week. Special rates 
for families . . 


1969 BELLINGHAM 
HISTORY BOOK 


The Fairview House or- 
iginally the Corbett and 
Scammel home. 


Bellingham, Norfolk County. 


1719. Nov. 27.* Established asa town, from parts of Dedham, Mendon 
and Wrentham. (Prov. Laws, Vol. IX, p. 688.) 
1735. Apr. 11.* Bounds between Bellingham and Wrentham established 
1832. Feb. 23. Bounds between Bellingham and Franklin established. 
1872. Mar. 7. Bounds between Bellingham and Mendon established. 
F 3 3 unds between Bellingham and Frankli i 
1941. Dec. 9. Act of Oct. 9, 1941, oak effect. i: nae ee 


*The asterisk (*), as used in this i 
; s pamphlet, means Old Style or accord i 
Nae Epteront pceiensiang the Gregorian we he fee was FERS, by ah iat a ee bres oe yao 
; tha ptem 2, should be 
year should commence with the first of January, instead of ene Saber cic pemban s y 


To change Old S , ning January 1, 1752 
century dae tyle to New Style add 10 days to a 17th century date a 11 to an 18th 
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A QUIET COUNTRY TOWN OF YORE 


That's what Bellingham was for many,|open fields. 


many years. 
farms and small villages in the area 
of -thesniraile 

The Hartford Ave Maple St. area 
seemed to be a town within a town, 
same held true for the center and 
south. The western end of Hartford 
Ave. was closer to Mendon so friend- 
ships developed between kids from both 
towns. 

Beaver Pond was a popular skating 
place. People came from surrounding 
towns to skate,as well as town folks. 
Weekends saw a lot of skaters and 
people ice fishing. Many a fall was 
caused by a skate hitting a hole where 
someone had been fishing. A lot of 
summer cottages were around the pond 
years ago but one by one they burned. 
During the summer one could rent a row 
boat and row to the nothern end of the 
pond for a picnic in a pine grove or 
go blueberrying a bit beyond. 

Sundays were a quiet time. We knew 
everyone who came to church and would 
stop to chat as we prepared to leave. 
After dinner kids would get together. 
Depending on the season, we'd go skat- 
ing, swimming, or to a movie.The 
farmers didn't have much time for plea- 
sure. They had to stay close to home 
to feed, milk, mend fences, 
and chicken coops, pick up eggs, plow, 
plant and weed garden and cut, dry and 
store the hay in the barn. The women 
worked hard too - all the household 
chores as well as gardening and cann- 
ing. 

The evenings were a time for family 
gatherings. The whole family sat at 
the table for the evening meal. It was 
a time for conversation, talking over 
the day's happenings, questioning kids 
about school and homework. When the 
evening chores were done, it was time 
for playing games, doing jig-saw puzz- 
les, playing cards or just reading. On 
a bright moon-lit night, we might go 
skating after supper but most skating 
was done after school and before dark. 
During the summer and long evenings, we 
would get together, play kick the can, 
go for a walk or bike ride to visit a 
friend a couple of miles away. 
made sure we were all home by 10 P.M. 


clean barns ; 


Parents 


There were many more thunder storms 


back then, probably due to all the 


The sky would get so 


A tranquil setting of many dark that the street lights would 


come on. Many of the storms were so 
much worse than we have today. When 
ithe storm let up, we'd put on our bath- 


The;ing suits and stand under the barn 


;eaves where the water was pouring. It 
jcooled us off after a hot summer gqay. 
We seldom got bored. We made our 
‘own fun without our parents driving us 
‘to all kinds:.of activities to keep us 


lbusy. As we got older and were in high 
school , there were sports games to go 
to, school dances, roller skating 


parties etc. Busses took us to all 
those: things s )\Kids#didn tidrainkeos 
use drugs in those days although most 
‘sneaked a cigarette once in a while. 
\Mischief was stealing apples, ringing 
‘a doorbell and running, or jumping 
from a hiding place to scare someone 
or tormenting our parents by making 
the dog bark. 

There was so little traffic we 
‘could skate in the street. The only 
|trucks on the road were delivery trucks 
:to the local stores or the overloaded 
ishoddy trucks from the mills. They 
‘always leaned to one side and looked 
ilike they could fall over. I hated 
‘having one pass me when I was on my 
ibike. 

The trains were going through town ~ 
when we were kids - coal fired trains. 
One could take the train from the 
Maple St. station and go to Boston. 
The mail came by train and was dropped 
off at the station where it ended up 
at Camp's store. Ernie would sort it 
and put it in the boxes. The post 
office was in his store for a long 
time. The store was a great gathering 
place for the men and boys, especially 
in the winter. A stove kept the 

store warm as well as those who sat 
around it. If kids had a few pennies 
they bought penny candy there and 4t 
John's Market. An extra penny would 
be put on the railroad tracks where 
the train flattened to the size-6f7a 
half dollar. 

One of my friend's father was the 
caretaker of Oak Hill Cemetery. Some 
times when he was putting in a curbing 
around a lot, we'd go up and watch 
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and listen to the interesting stories 
he'd tell. 

We spent many hours at the old 
Swimming hole on hot days. In the 
evening, one of our neighbors would 
pile us all in his car and take us to 
Hixon's or Lowell's for an icecream. 

Ours was a close knit community 
where neighbors and friends were more 
like relatives. Life was sweet, 
simple and slower paced so we really 
enjoyed the moment. The fast pace 
of life today is short changing our 
youth, who will never know the joy 
we shared growing up in the 20s,30s 
and 40s. Our small town and wonder- 
ful way of life is gone forever. 


F.M.M. 


As I was painting in our newly built 
house, the cellar floor was being 
cemented. There was a small drip by 
the water meter and the fellow asked 
my husband if there was something he 
could put-under-it. ~Myhusband-eame~-up 
stairs and asked,"Have you got some- 
thing for the drip down cellar?" A 
voice from the cellar said, "I resent 
that." 


I'M GETTING OLD???? 


i uality of mind, 
iene fee left your dreams behind, 
If you are lost: 
If you no longer look ahead, 
If your ambitions are dead, 
Then you are old.. 


But, if, from life, you take the best, 
and if, in life, you keep the jest, 
If love you hold, 
No matter how the years go by, 
No matter how the birthdays fly, 
You are NOT OLD!!!! 
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by Betty Mazzacano 


“Darn, this stocking has a hole, 
and must be thrown away; 

You toss it out and buy some 
more, but not in Grandma’s 
day. 


Grandma’s “‘darn it’? saved the 
sock, by weaving carefully 

With matching yarn, until the hole 
was just a memory. 


Grandma thought that waste was 
wrong; to save clothes was her 
duty, 

And socks with darns in place of 
holes, to her, were things of 
beauty. 


Today, our ‘‘darn it” often means 
some minor aggravation, 

While Grandma’s meant that she 
believed in Instant Conserva- 
tion!”’ 


AQ 

How to Be Happy 
If you want to be happy, 

Pegin where you are, 
Don't wait for some rap- 

ture that’s future and far. 
Begin to be joyous, begin 

To be glad .and ‘soon 
you'll forget that you ever 
were sad. — Author Unknown 


“ LISTEN TO ME ” 


A Musical Comedy 


BELLINGHAM GRANGE PROGRAM 
August24 725 peel I33 
AUSPICES 


BELLINGHAM GRANGE 


BELLINGHAM TOWN HALL 


Accompanist—MRS. RAYMOND PATRICK 


ms 
ORDER OF MUSICAL NUMBERS 
ACT I 


OPENING CHORUS 


“ eA aa Rene Peet A pat gy ae, OPENING CHORUS Marjorie Belcher Arthur Curtis 
WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO LOSE? Gam. oh es. Billy and Billie Rexnics Rees Rushall Reerea, 
“YOU’RE JUST ABOUT RIGHT FOR ME” .............. Billy and Billie tne Th er rs bsse e r 

Assisted by Girls Velzora Thompson incent Thayer 
“LISTEN TO MEE oct oc eer wee cece rere es esc recesses Dick and Alice “YOU’RE JUST ABOUT RIGHT FOR ME” 
ESWEETHEARTS FOREVER? © ot -- seer at ie tee oe Billy and Billie Ironal Robillard Florence Robillard 
6 ETS PUIHOU Pe GHE oLIG Hil richie helo sea ENSEMBLE Eleanor Hughes Aune Peaael 


a  ——————— 


ACT | —LOBBY OF THE SHELDON HOTEL “LET’S PUT OUT THE LIGHTS” 


Irene Robillard Marion Brown 
ACT Ii-—-SAME—ONE WEEK LATER Eleanor’ Hughes Jeany Dieiie 
CAST OF CHARACTERS “MILITARY” 
MR. BANKS, manager of the Sheldon Hotel ............. George Gardner ines Ror Even Hill 
eanor Frlughes na Fowers 
BILLY; ta .bellhop.... co... = seetis.s,< Fo eee eis toe ee Kenneth Gardner Florence Robillard Edith Bates 
BILLIESa maid ¢002 ere sebltat: Sees Beh. os. Bernetta Allen a a 
’ f SWANEE RIVER 
DICK MARSHALL | Heirs to the Bernard Flanders Marjorie Belcher Lillian Yates 
ALICE RICHARDS § Sheldon Hotel Mrs. George Gardner Louise Cardder Velzora Thompson 


SPECIALTIES BETWEEN THE ACTS 


WA PAD AN CE iris fa cone cericics cls an ele as Baath © ote eeeiclotorerents Eleanor Hughes 
SONG Aree ree Se riccce te fa acme aes Alice and Kenneth Gardner 


OTHER SPECIALTIES TO FOLLOW 


FRANK’ WELDON tte ccie ec e e Gordon Perron 
MRSISYLVESTER <<. .cccc tee ieee ee ee Mrs. Melvin Tucker 


1 RAIA LIAS IRENE PO A, = ci eae Mi Mrs. Chester Gaskill 
BUBERT T.WISS sis. esas tcasmeses oheteeee ee, eee Stanley Tuttle 


slate 'e-M Sareea a Miers IMaoiete ehtta lets Aes ene RTE Melvin Tucker 


€bO4O4O46 5454040404HbHoHbhb> b> b> bra» a 144545oa2 i, 24, - Aa 
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Bellingham Grange No. 190 and Miss Hazel Watt, 
the Director, wish to extend their thanks to all 
who have cooperated in any way to make this 
production a success. 
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BELLINGHAM GRANGE PROGRAM 
Bugmnue24, 25, ~ 1933 
Can you recall these local 
businesses and 


Compliments 
of 
R. G. WHITE 
Sinclair Filling Station 
BELLINGHAM 


STATE LINE 
SERVICE STATION 


Automobile Accessories 


SILVER LAKE BEACH 


locations. 
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GILMORE’S COTTAGE 
Unusually Good Food — Low Prices 
SPECIAL DINNERS BY RESERVATION 


Afternoon Bridge 


The Four Corners Bellingham, Mass. 


Tel. 8345 


ee let espe ee A ee VT ee 
AWCOMON 


Catering to parties a specialty 
WHIST PARTIES FRIDAY NITES 
Home Cooked Food 
DANCING 
Hartford Ave. els.o7-11 Bellingham 
sian eS ES TE 2 a 2 ee 


Compliments 


Bellingham, Mass. , of 
Dancing Wednesday and Saturday Nite UNITED SERVICE 
To Feature Orchestras GROCERS 
Bathing Accommodations for 5,000 People 
SHORE DINNERS SERVED SUNDAYS Bellingham 591-3 


Ideal Location for Outings 


——————— eee 


KORNICKI’S STORE 


Beer Garden 
Ri rand. i). 
Grocery Store 
Crooks Corner 
SO. BELLINGHAM 


SCOTT HILL ROAD 
GARAGE 


High Grade Repairing 
of All Kinds 
Telephone Connection 
A. POULIOT, Prop. 
BELLINGHAM 


ELMHURST GARDENS 
Apples and Fresh Vegetables 


F. J. Houghton 


suetseseatataeneseietmeasaseceeteeetatagneneaes 
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L. F. THAYER 
Groceries and Grain 
Coal and Wood 
BELLINGHAM 


et a men 


FLORENCE KILLION 


Lunch Room 
BEER ON DRAUGHT 
Mendon St., 


BRIGHT FARM DAIRY 
Ice Cream 
Route 140 


Franklin and Bellingham Bellingham 


CARRIER’S ICE MFG. CO. 
Artesian Well Water — 
So. Bellingham Tel. 3677-W 


« CARYVILLE STORE 
P. G. Olson, Prop. 


Bellingham Four Corners 
3 Caryville, Mass. Tel. 104-2 


SULLIVAN BROTHERS Compliments 
reenhouses PELLAND’S 
SUPER SERVICE STATION 
Foncral Werk Auto Repair, Tire, Battery 


Greasing Service 


Flowers for All Occasions Tel. 4884 Center St., 
So. Milford Tel. 858-J SO. BELLINGHAM 
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ELMHURST 
FILLING STATION 
Lunch — Ice Cream 
Candy — Cigarettes 

Bellingham Four Corners 


YOUR LITTLE CHILD 
GOES TO SCHOOL 


A Message to Fathers 


Metro. Life Ins. Co. Handout 1930's 


You are planning .to send your little boy or girl to 
school next term for the first time. It will be an 
important event in your child’s life. Until now, he 
has lived a protected life in your home. You and his 
mother have known how he spent his time; with 
whom he played: how he felt. When he goes to 
school he passes through an unknown door; he 
begins a new life. He needs your help and under- 
standing as well as that of his mother to meet that 
experience happily and successfully. 


Your attitude toward the school, the teacher, the 
school program will be your child’s attitude. If 
you are sympathetic and interested in his tales of 
school life and in,the work he brings home to show 
you, he will turn toward his school with zest. That 
attitude will mean much to him through his entire 
school life. Your child’s teacher is interested in him; 
the principal is interested in him: the school doctor 
and nurse are interested in him. Their lite work 1s to 
help your child and the other children of the com- 
munity to live their lives successfully. Familiarize 
yourself with the standards the school is trying to 
maintain. Support those standards, not only in 
talking with your own child, but in your contacts in 
the community. If any problem arises, go to the 


teacher and find out the facts. Very few problems 
arise that cannot be straightened out by a sympa: 
thetic parent and an intelligent teacher. Your 
interests are the same—to help your child. Working 
together, you will help him; working apart, you 
may hamper him. 


Your child will spend five or six hours a day at school 
and eighteen or nineteen at home. More than is 
realized, the child’s progress at school and in life 
depends upon the way he spends these “out of 
school” hours. A father’s opinion and commen- 
dation carry great weight with a little child. You 


can do much to reinforce your wite’s efforts to make 
your child’s life an orderly and well-rounded one. 
The growing child needs plenty of rest. Up to 
age 7 he should have at least 12 hours of sleep in a 
well-ventilated room. You can help him to get the 
amount of sleep he needs by having him go to bed 
at the same time each night. 


By this time your child should have learned to 
attend to his toilet needs. Regularity in going to 
the toilet helps to establish the important habit of 
having a daily bowel movement. A convenient time 
is immediately on getting up in the morning or 
after breakfast. The child should have opportunity to 

romp and play treely with companions of his own age 

and he should spend as much time as possible in the 

open air and sunshine. His food habits should be 

carefully guided. His health for the rest of his life 

may be injured by not having suitable and sufficient 

nourishing food in these years of rapid growth. The 

child’s food should include a liberal amount of fruit, 

vegetables -either canned or fresh -~cereals, and a 

quart of milk every day. Milk may be used on 

cereals, in puddings, custards, ice cream, etc., as well 

as for drinking. 


He should live in a happy, secure atmosphere. Your 
home, like every other home, has its problems, its 
worries and irritations. It will not be easy to keep 
these away from your children, but you should 
make every effort to do so. Your child is sensitive — 
he is inexperienced; his sense of values is not yet 
developed. Harsh words, discouraged attitudes, 
inconsiderateness, dissension between his parents or 
other members ot his family may sow seeds of fear, 
of insecurity and instability, that will crop up in 


later days and keep him from facing life with 
conhdence. 


During the weeks before he commences school, try to 
get him in as physically perfect condition as possible. 
Have his teeth examined and cared for. 


Take him to your family physician or to a clinic for 
a thorough examination to make certain there are no 
physical defects needing correction. Even if he was 
immunized in babyhood against diphtheria, smallpox, 
and whooping cough, he may need turther protection. 
Every child should enter school with this protection. 


SEND YOUR CHILD TO SCHOOL PROPERLY PREPARED. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


t MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Crimpville Comments: 


I received the latest issue of : 
C.C. a few days ago. I like the front |! 
page so much, I'm going to frame it. } 
I feel, I'm right there...My mother 
and I went to this Church when ona } 
vacation there. 

Uncle Amos Adams let me pull the {} 
rope inside the church for the bell. ! 
fefeleeprecty good about it. Think I 
was about 12 years old... 

I grew up on a small farm in ME. | 
and had horses to drive until my 
father got a Model-T Ford in 1926. 
Sure was a different way to travel. 

The steam train is on display 
where the Waterville Station used to 
be, the one my mother and I used to 
take to go to Mass. every 2-3 years. : 
My mother's sister, Lida(Spencer)Jep- 
son used to meet us in North Station |! 
and she took us around to visit other | 
members of our family. 

Always went Blueberrying and got 
the large bush berries. I always ate 
too many. I think it was called the i 
Swamp. We must have gone the right \ 
time of year. I remember that Dot i 
Spencer used to speak of some folk ‘ 
there--I miss her so much. Three of 
my cousins passed away this year. I'm; 
beginning to feel alone-I am 93. I 
have a few problems, but can live wit 
them. ¢ 

Dot(Spencer)put my name on your |; 
list, so I'm sending a check, and : 
hope it helps a little. 

Thanks and God Bless. 
Evelyn Bragg 
Sidney,Maine 


i 
. 
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Crimpville Comments, 


Please find enclosed a check to help 
with the publication of the CRIMP- 
VILLE COMMENTS. 

Hope you all can keep this very 


enjoyable newspaper published. 


Eh 


Good Luck and Happy New Year! 


Genevieve Gardner 


DEATHS 


William E. Bentley 

Mary B. (Beverly) Beauchesne 
Catherine L. (Cox) Ridolfi 
Prlae li. Carneiro 

Bonnie R. Mayer 

Annette S. Caya 

Irene H. Dailey 

Elaine D. Leduc 

Jay S. Brown 

Gene V. Clinton 

Kathleen J. Doyle 
Geraldine R. Hayes 

Alice M. Ford 

George O. MacCollum 
Kenneth C. Sohl 

Roland (Mike) Trottier Sr. 
Priscilla A. Stringfellow 


Jeannette F. Trudeau 


DONATIONS 


June Hall Merrick 
Phyllis Rhodes 
Winona & Stanley 
Chamberlin 
Janet Roach 
Evelyn Bragg 
Virginia Rubrigi 


Genevieve Gardner 
Anne B. Perry 
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